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THE GREAT MAUDGALYAYANA RESCUES 
HIS MOTHER FROM HELL 


From the Tun-huang Pzen-wen Manuscript P2319 


Now on the fifteenth day of the seventh month, 
the heavens open up, the gates of hell swing wide, 
the karma of the Three Paths [of Pain]? is dis- 
solved, and the Ten Commandments? overflow. 
The assembly of monks [sangha] has set down this 
date as a holy day of thanksgiving, and so the 
eight classes of supernatural beings? all come to 
observe this occasion. The assembly makes offer- 
ings of its worldly goods so that those who have 
passed away may change their fate and improve 
their lot. For this reason, on the Avalamba Fes- 
tival* we offer up a hundred tasty sacrifices to the 


’ They are the hell of fires, the hell of blood, and the Asipat- 
tra Hell of Swords. 

* They are the opposites of killing, stealing, adultery, lying, 
speaking with a double tongue, slandering, filthy language, 
covetousness, anger, and perverted views. 

°They are the eight classes of supernatural beings men- 
tioned in the Lotus Sutra: deva (celestial spirits), naga (dragons), 
yaksha (demons in earth, air, and hell), gandharva (musicians of 
the Shakra heaven—one of the eight heavens), asura (war de- 
mons), garuda (mythical birds), kinnara (musicians with men’s 
bodies and horses’ heads), and mahoraga (demons shaped like 
the boa). 

* This festival of all souls (Yti-lan hui in Chinese) takes place 
on the fifteenth of the seventh month, when prayer services 
are said by Buddhist monks and Taoist priests and elaborate 
offerings are made to the Buddhist triad (see footnote 5) for 
the purpose of releasing from the purgatory the souls of those 
who have died on land and sea. 


TRANSLATED BY EUGENE EOYANG 


Honorable Triad’ in supplication for divine 
mercy on the entire congregation, and first to res- 
cue those who hang upside down from their dis- 
tress.° 

Long ago, when Buddha lived in this world, he 
had a disciple, Mu-lien [Maudgalyayana],’ whose 
secular name, before he joined the order, was Lo- 
pu. Mu-lien was deeply committed to the Three 
Treasures,’ and revered the Greater Vehicle [Ma- 
hayana].? Once he wanted to go to another 
country for new adventures, so he divided up his 


*> The Buddha, the Law, and the Ecclesia. 

* Hanging upside down refers to the condition of certain 
condemned souls, especially those for whom the Festival of 
Avalamba is held. | 

” Maudgalyayana (or Maha-Maudgalyayana, or Maudgalapu- 
tra), noted for his miraculous powers, was one of the ten dis- 
ciples of Shakyamuni (Shth-chia-mou-ni in Chinese), the prin- 
cipal Buddha. Formerly an ascetic, Maudgalyayana agreed 
with Shariputra, another major disciple of the Buddha known 
for his wisdom and learning, that whoever first found the 
truth would reveal it to the other. In Buddhist iconography, 
Shariputra appears on Buddha’s right, Maudgalyayana on his 
left. 

’Same as the Buddhist triad. 

» The Mahayana school is one of the main traditions of Bud- 
dhism. It is now made up of various syncretistic sects found 
chiefly in Tibét, Nepal, China, and Japan. Emphasis is placed 
on compassion, universal salvation, enlightenment, and wis- 
dom. 
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worldy possessions. He instructed his mother to 
initiate offerings, supplying provisions to wander- 
ing Buddhist monks as well as any other men- 
dicants who came by. But after Lo-pu left, his 
mother became stingy and selfish, and the wealth 
which had been entrusted to her was secretly hid- 
den away. Her son, in the course of time, com- 
pleted his travels and returned home. The 
mother told the son, “I have, as you instructed, 
given alms and built up our blessings.” And so, 
because she had deceived both the secular and the 
holy community, she dropped straight away down 
to the Avichi Hell’® to suffer innumerable tor- 
tures after she died. 

Lo-pu, after three years of mourning, offered 
himself to the service of Buddha, was admitted 
into the holy order, and devoted himself to re- 
ligious practices. By obeying the Law, he attained 
the blessed state of an arhat in the end.!! Then, 
with his transcendent eyes, he looked all over for 
his dear mother, but in all the six realms of life 
and death,!? there was no trace of her. Mu-lien 
consulted the World-Honored One [the Buddha]: 
“Where is my good mother enjoying eternal 
bliss?” 

To this, the World-Honored One answered 
Mu-lien, “Your mother has already descended 
down to the Avichi Hell, where she is suffering in- 
numerable tortures. Although you’ve attained the 
heights of arhatship, what can you do? Only the 
efforts of the assembled monks from all direc- 


°'The Avichi Hell, the last and deepest of the eight hot hells 
(vs. the eight cold hells), is the place where the condemned go 
through endless cycles of suffering, death, and rebirth without 
intermission. 

‘! An arhat is one who has acquired transcendent powers 
over nature, matter, time, and space. Arhatship is to be suc- 
ceeded either by buddhahood or by immediate entrance into 
nirvana (the state of perfect freedom and the absorption of the 
individual into the supreme spirit). 

'* These represent the six directions of reincarnation, Le., 
three upper forms (the spirits of heaven, men, and awesome 
demons), and three lower forms (animals, hungry ghosts, and 
denizens of hell). 


tions ‘* on the day of the summer sacrifices, with 
their cumulative strength, can save her. This is 
why the Buddha, in his compassion, instituted this 
means, and established the Festival of the Ava- 
lamba especially for this purpose.” 


Lo-pu from the time his parents died ‘* 

Mourned three years until the obligation was over. 

To hear music and not rejoice spoils one’s appearance; 

To eat delicacies and not find them tasty 1s bad for flesh and 
bone. 

It is said that the Tathagata [the Buddha], when he was in the 
Deer Park,}° 

Took pity at once on all the people of the world. 

Today, I search for the Way in order to find the Tathagata, 

And go to the Twin Grove '® to ask the Buddha, etc., etc.'" 

[go lines}*8 


On the day when Mu-lien went to the trees in 
the Twin Grove, he [had already] become an 
arhat. How did this come about? ‘Truly the Lotus 
Sutra says, “The ranks of the poor first accept the 
value, then dispose of the wastes.” This is it. First 
one attains arhatship, then one follows the Way. 
Look at Mu-lien, sitting deep in the mountains 1n 
attitudes of meditation! His father was living in 
Devapura.*? 


Mu-lien cut off his hair, shaved his head, 
And thereupon went deep into the mountains. 
Dark and deep, where it was quiet, with no one around. 


13 The text reads “the ten directions,” which include the four 
cardinal and the four intercardinal directions as well as “up” 
and “down.” 

‘4In the manuscript P2319, the verse lines appear in a run- 
on pattern, with no space between the lines. 

’®* The Deer Park (also known as Mrigadava), the site of the 
Buddha’s famous first sermon, was a retreat of the wise. 

’® The sal trees under which the Buddha entered nirvana. 

7“Etc., etc.” (ytin, yin in Chinese) is a formula used in the 
text to indicate either an opportunity for further elaboration 
or an omission. 

'® The figure indicates the number of lines found in the 
other scrolls, particularly the contextually more complicated 
S2614, but not in P2319. 

"® Devapura (or Devaloka) is the palace of the devas (the 
heavenly beings) and the abode of the gods. This sentence is 
not in the Tun-huang pien-wen chi. 
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There he sat down, facing the void, in meditation, etc., etc. 

[20 lines] 

From the moment Mu-lien emerged from meditation, 

He quickly achieved supernatural power. 

He came as suddenly as a clap of thunder, 

And went away like the whirlwind. 

[4 lines] 

With the supernatural status, he achieved spontaneity; 

Throwing his magical begging bowl [in the sky], he leaped into 
heaven. 

In almost no time, he went 

All the way up to the realm of Brahma,?? etc, etc. 


[39 lines] 


Mu-lien went to Devapura to look for his fa- 
ther. At one gate, he met an old man, to whom he 
said, “I, a poor monk, was named Lo-pu when I 
was young. After my parents passed away, I left 
home and entered the order of Buddha, cutting 
off my hair and shaving my beard. I’m now 
known as Great Maudgalyayana, and I’m well 
known for my supernatural power.” 

When the old man was told Mu-lien’s childhood 
name, he knew that he was his son. “It’s been so 
long since we last saw each other. How have you 
been?” | 

Lo-pu, or Mu-lien, recognized his good father 
and, after inquiring as to his welfare, asked, “And 
my good mother, where is she now receiving the 
rewards of happiness?” 

“Your mother’s karma,” the old man answered, 
“while she lived, was different from mine. I ob- 
served the Ten Commandments, and obeyed the 
Five Prohibitions,”’ and so when I died my spirit 
lived on in heaven. But your mother, all the days 
of her life, committed numerous sins; so when she 
died, she dropped down to hell. Ask around for 
your mother in the dark alleys of Jambudvipa.” ”? 

After hearing this, Mu-lien said farewell to his 
father and descended from heaven. But he was 

2° Brahma is the father of all living beings. 

1 The first five of the Ten Commandments. 


22 Jambudvipa is the southern one of the four continents 
which, according to Indian mythology, comprise the world. 


unable to find his mother. Instead, he saw eight 
or nine men and women who were wandering 
around with nothing to do. Mu-lien stepped for- 
ward and asked their business and where they 
came from: 


“No, no! Don’t bow toward me. 

Good souls, who are you? 

Why are you all milling around here, 

Wandering about with nothing to do?” 

[3 lines] 

They replied, telling the monk: 

“It’s only because we have the same surnames and given 
names, 

That our names were confused, and we were summoned here. 

We wandered around for a few days. 

Proven innocent, we were released, and then went home, 

But we had been buried prematurely by our families. 

[rz lines] 

To moan and bewail our fate does no good in the end. 

[z line] 

Please go to tell the men and women in our families, 

Tell them to perform good works to save the dead from 
misfortune,” etc., etc. 


Mu-lien remained silent for a while, and then 
he said, “Do you know [a certain] Lady Ch’ing- 
vie” 

“No one among us knows her,” they replied. 

“Where does the Yama King live?” Mu-lien 
then asked. 

“Your Reverence,” they answered, “go north 
several steps further, and you'll see in the distance 
a triple-layered gate, guarded by thousands of 
strong men, all wielding swords and staffs. ‘This is 
the gate of the Yama King.” 

Mu-lien, upon hearing this, went north several 
paces and then saw the triple-layered gate, where 
the strong men were herding and prodding num- 
berless sinners and driving them in. Mu-lien went 
forward looking for his mother and, not being 
able to find her, he stood by the side of the road 
and cried loudly. Afterward he dried his tears and 
proceeded forward. After explaining why he was 
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there, he was permitted an audience with the 
king. The gatekeeper let him in to see the king, 
who asked him to state his business. 


When the king saw Mu-lien come in, 

He clasped his hands, shrank back, and nearly stood. 

“Your Reverence, you couldn’t have any business here!” 

Then, hastily behind the desks, the two bowed to each other, 
etc., etc. | 

[29 lines] 


When Mu-lien had finished, the king called him 
up the dais to meet the Bodhisattva Kshiti- 
garbha,”* and Mu-lien paid his respects. 

“You’ve come to look for your mother?” 

“Yes, ’ve come to look for my mother.” 

“Your mother committed many sins when she 
was alive; she was completely and utterly evil, and 
must have dropped down to [hell]. You just go 
on, I'll be there right away.” 

The king then summoned the keeper of karma, 
the commissioner of fate, and the custodian of 
records, who all responded immediately and came 
before him. 

“This monk’s mother is Lady Ch’ing-t’1. How 
long ago did she die?” 

“Your Majesty,” the keeper of karma said, 
“Lady Ch’ing-t’1 has already been dead now for 
three years. The record of her penance is filed 
with the recorder of the Heavenly Court as well as 
the commandant of the T’ai Mountains.” ** The 
king summoned the two boys who respectively 
record good and evil deeds and sent them to the 
T’ai Mountains to check out which hell Lady 
Ch’ing-t’1 was in. The king added, “Your Rever- 
ence, you'd better go along with these two boys, 


23 Kshitigarbha, one of a group of eight Dhyani or Medita- 
tion Bodhisattvas, is the savior of lost souls and the deliverer 
from hell. 

24Since the Han period, the worship of the T’ai Mountains 
was combined with the Buddhist concept of hell to place the 
god of the T’ai Mountains as the counterpart of the Yama 
King on earth; hence it is his line of duty to administer matters 
concerning life, death, reincarnation, the government of men 
and spirits. 


and ask the General of the Five Ways.?° He 
should know where she’s gone.” 

When Mu-lien heard this, he took his leave of 
the king and went out. Before he had gone but a 
few steps, he came upon the River of Futility.”® 
There he saw countless sinners who had doffed 
their clothes and hung them up on the trees, cry- 
ing over and over again in loud lament, wanting 
to cross the river but unable to, pacing back and 
forth, at sixes and sevens, holding their heads and 
sobbing. Mu-lien asked them what had happened: 


“The waters of Futility rush toward the west; 

Shattered rock, jagged cliffs—the way is rough. 

Clothes taken off and hung on tree branches; 

We have not been transferred, and must stay here. 

By the nverbank we ask that our names be called; *’ 
Without our knowing it, our chests are soaked through. 
Only today we’ve come to realize what death means. 

Two by two, under the trees, our tears of grief stream down. 
[18 lines] 

Oxhead demons, staffs in hand, on the southern bank; 
Hell’s guardians, wielding tridents, on the northern shore. 
The eyes of those in the water bulge out; 

The tears of those on the riverbank gush forth. 

Had we known how bitter death would be, 

How would we not have cultivated good deeds in life!” 


Mu-lien then asked those who stood under the 
trees by the River of Futility: 


So heaven and hell are no fairy tale! 

For those who sin and do not care, the punishment of heaven. 

[z line] 

“I had a mother without much ment. 

Her departed soul, therefore, dropped down here to the Three 
Paths; 

After hearing this, I’ve ventured to come down to hell. 

Tell me if you have any news of her.” 

The sinners all looked at Master Mu-lien, 

25 He is a general in the retinue of the ten kings of the un- 
derworld responsible for keeping the book of life. After the 
Sung period, this term is used to designate five individual 
spirits who were bandits in their former existence. 

26 This is the inevitable river in purgatory to be crossed by all 
souls. 


27 P2319 shows spaces between verse lines beginning at this 
point. 
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All weeping and sobbing both eyes sore: 

“We have been dead only a very short time; 

Your mother, good monk, we really don’t know. 

In life we all committed many sins; 

Only in suffering today do we begin to repent. 

You may have wives and concubines by the droves, 
But who would be willing to die in your stead? 
When you have departed from these depths, 

Please report this to our sons and grandsons: 
‘Never mind the white jade for our coffins; 

In vain, the yellow gold buried in our tombs. 
Persistent mourning, signs of sorrow are of no use, 
And tabor music, stringed dirges, we can’t hear. 

If you want to end our torment and suffering, 
Nothing 1s better than works of charity to save lost souls.’ ” 


“Your Reverence, please pass on the message 
for us, asking them to do more charity works in 
order to save the deceased. Aside from the Bud- 
dha himself, no one is able to save us. Good 
monk, we hope very much that [the boats of] your 
bodhi [perfect wisdom] and nirvana [perfect free- 
dom] will constantly appear to deliver all the liv- 
ing beings. The sword of wisdom 1s to be con- 
stantly sharpened, and the grove of worries is to 
be cut down, so that majesty spreads to all the 
hearts of the world. This may well be the fulfill- 
ment of the ideal of all the Buddhas. If we are to 
be delivered from the mire and the mud, this is 
indeed due to the great benevolence of your kind 
mother.” *° 

Mu-lien, after making inquiries, again went on. 


28 The reading adopted here is vastly different from that of 
the Tun-huang pien-wen chi, so far the most authoritative collec- 
tion of pien-wen tales. The editors of that collection treated this 
paragraph as a descriptive passage rather than dialog, and 
made the following paragraph (as it is treated here) an: unin- 
terrupted part of the same passage. Their reading not only 
requires Mu-lien to go back to the human world right at this 
point (an illogical move according to the situation) to transmit 
the message, but also requires the speaker and the tone of all 
the subsequent sentences to be changed. On top of that, they 
mispunctuated quite a few sentences in the middle of the pas- 
sage. That this passage is written in the direct speech and 
repeats in part the essence of the preceding rhyme passage is a 
good illustration of the fact that, in pien-wen literature, the con- 
tents of the rhyme passages and the prose passages often over- 


lap. — 


In a short while, he arrived at the place of the 
General of the Five Ways; there he asked for news 
of his mother: 


The General of the Five Ways had a hateful mien; 

His gold armor glimmered and his sword dazzled, 

Intimidating millions of souls around him— 

All took flight on their hands and feet. 

Hts call sounded like thundering earthquake; 

Fis angry eyes flashed like blinding light. 

Some had their chests cut open, their hearts exposed; 

Others had the skins of thew faces peeled. 

Although Mu-lien was a sage, 

He was scared to death. 

[79 lines] 

The general clasped his hands and said ta the monk: 

“Don’t let tears spoil your manners; 

Those who come this way are as many as the sands in the 
Ganges. 

If I ask them about Lady Ch’ing-t’1, who may know the 
answer?” etc., etc. 

[8 lines] 


“Have any of you seen Lady Ch’ing-t’i?” the 
general asked those around him. 

From the left, a chief officer answered, “Gen- 
eral, three years ago, there was a certain Lady 
Ch’ing-t’i whose name was inscribed on the tablets 
of the Avichi Hell. Now she is suffering there.” 

Mu-lien, upon hearing this, said to the general, 
“Would you please tell me, although all sinners 
receive judgment before the [Yama] King before 
they are sent down here, why my mother has 
never been brought before the king?” 

“Good monk,” the general replied, “there are 
two kinds of people in the world who are not 
allowed an audience with the king. One includes 
those who have observed the Ten Command- 
ments and the Five Prohibitions—these don’t have 
to meet the king after their death, for their spirits 
will live on in heaven. The second category in- 
cludes those who in their lives did not practice 
good deeds, but gave themselves to evil karma, so 
that when they die, they are sent forthwith into 
hell. They also do not see the king. Only those 
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who are half good and half evil get to see the king 


to have their fate judged. They will first go 
through reincarnation, and then they will be re- 
warded or punished according to what they de- 
serve.” 7 

After Mu-lien had heard this, he started to 
search through the various hells for his mother. 


Mu-lien’s tears flowed as he thought of the past; 
The fate of all creatures seemed tossed on the wind. 
His good mother came to death’s vale of suffering; 
Her spirit had long been wasted away, etc., etc. 
[75 lines] 


When Mu-lien had finished, he moved on, and 
in a wink, he reached one of the hells. Mu-lien 


inquired of the guardian, “Does this prison have a 


Lady Ch’ing-t’i or not? She is my mother, which is 
why I’ve come looking for her.” 

“Your Reverence,” the guardian replied, “this 
prison is full of men; there are no women here. A 
little further ahead, there is the Asipattra Hell of 
Swords. If you ask there, you will, no doubt, get 
to see her.” 

Mu-lien went on, and came upon another hell; 
the left side was called the Mountain of Knives, 
and the right, the Forest of Swords. In this hell, 
the tips of swords were locked in confrontation, 
with blood dripping down. There [Mu-lien] saw 
the guardian pushing countless sinners into this 
hell. 

“What is this hell?” Mu-lien asked. 

“This 1s the Asipattra Hell of Swords,” a raksha 
replied. 

“What sins have been committed by the sinners 
here that they should be in this hell?” Mu-lien 
then asked. 

“These sinners,” the guardian said, “when they 
were alive, violated the temples, defiled the mon- 


asteries, and were fond of picking the fruits of the 


temples and stealing firewood and kindling from 
the temples. Now let them attempt to pull the 
sword trees with their hands; see if their limbs 
and joints can stay together.” 


The Mountain of Knives, bleached bones here and there; 

The Forest of Swords, human heads by the millions. 

If you want to put an end to the sinners’ climbing the 
Mountain of Knives, 

Nothing’s better than cultivating the temple grounds. 

Planting fruit trees within the monastery walls, 

Liberally sowing seedlings to grace the temple. 

Of course, you can’t give pleasure to these sinners, 

Who will forever suffer torments numberless as the sands of 
Ganges. 

[9 lines] 

Bronze-tipped arrows whizzing by straight into the eye— 

Mountain of Knives, Forest of Swords, will cut us down. 

Although they cannot return to life in a thousand years, 

They still must suffer incessantly in the jungle of tron [knives 
and swords]. 


Mu-lien, when he heard this, broke down in 
tears and went forward to ask the guardian, “In 
this hell, is there a Lady Ch’ing-t’ir” 

“Good monk, is she related to you?” 

“She’s my mother.” 

“Your Reverence,” the guardian then replied, 
“in this hell there’s no Lady Ch’ing-t’i, but if you 
go a little further, there is a hell which is only for 
women. You should get to see her there.” 

Mu-lien, on hearing this, went on ahead until 
he reached a hell that was a yojana** high from 
top to bottom, with black smoke gushing up, and 
a stench to stink up the sky. He came upon a 
horse-headed raksha with an iron staff in his 
hand, standing there looking haughtily. 

“What's the name of this hell?” Mu-lien asked. 

“This is the Hell of Bronze Pillars and Iron 
Beds,” the raksha replied. 

“What sins did these poor souls commit in life 
that they should have dropped down to this hell?” 

“In life,’ the guardian replied, “girls who 
seduced boys, boys who lured girls, as well as 
parents and children who had incestuous rela- 


*9Yojana was a rather ambiguous unit of measurement. It 
has been described as the distance covered by a day’s march of 
an army, and as forty, thirty, or sixteen li, and as eight kroshas 
(four kroshas being equivalent to nearly thirty /2). 
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tions, teachers and students who had affairs, and 
masters and servants who had liaisons—they have 
all dropped down into this hell, where the east 1s 
separated from the west with men and women 
each occupying one division.” 


The women lie on the tron beds, their bodies nailed down: 
The men are wrapped around the bronze pillars to rot. 

[6 lines ] 

The knives cut bone and flesh, pierce right through; 

The swords cut liver and gall into little pieces. 

[3 lines] 

Their parents, if still alive, are building up blessings for them, 
But only one out of seven may be saved. 

Even let the Eastern Sea turn into a mulberry field: 

The sinners will have yet to be released, etc., etc. 


When Mu-lien finished his inquiries, he went on 
ahead. In a twinkling of an eye, he was at another 
hell. There, he asked the guardian, “Does this 
place have a Lady Ch’ing-t’i in it?” 

“Good monk,” the guardian said, “is Lady 
Ch’ing-t’1 your mother?” 

“Yes, she’s my mother.” 

“Three years ago, there was a Lady Ch’ing-t’1 
who was among those who dropped down here, 
but she was put on the roster for the Avichi Hell. 
So now she is over there.” 

Mu-lien fainted for a moment. He resumed his 
normal breath after a long while, and then slowly 
went on ahead. Then he ran into a raksha, who 
guarded the way. Mu-lien questioned him 
[and the raksha replied]: 


[24 lines] 

“It appears we have a Lady Ch’ing-t’ here, 

Though I can’t completely confirm that report. 

[2 lines] 

Bodies of new arrivals were strewn about. 

Please take my advice and go back home. 

To look for someone here 1s to look in vain. 

You'd better go quickly to see the Tathagata; 

What use 1s there in beating your breast in despair?” 


After Mu-lien learned of all these obstacles in 
the [various] hells, he immediately turned back. 


Then, sailing up with his magic begging bowl, in a 
wink, he was in the Grove of Brahma, where he 
circled the Buddha three times before sitting 
down in front of him. He looked up in reverence 
at the honored visage, his eyes not wavering. 
There, he spoke to the World-Honored One: 


It’s been a long time since I received instructions from the 
Tathagata; 

Throughout heaven and earth, I’ve constantly searched. 

Only my father has been able to live in heaven, 

But my mother I haven’t been able to meet face-to-face. 

When I heard she was suffering torments in the Avichi Hell, 

The mere thought of her wrenched me inside. 

Raging fires, dragon serpents obstruct my progress: 

In my consternation, I can think of no other way. 

The Tathagata’s holy power moves mountains and oceans. 

All living creatures usually benefit from his benevolence. 

So I have hurned here to have you explain 

How mother and son can meet once again.” 

The World-Honored One comforted the Great Maudgal- 
yayana: 

“Now, please, stop your tears of grief. 

The sins of the world are drawn out like string: 

They don’t result from outside pressures. 

Someone hurry to bring him my abbot'’s staff ; 

It can ward off the Eight Obstacles,*° the Three Calamities.*' 

As often as possible, chant my name; 

All the hells should be accessible to you.” 


Mu-lien assumed the Buddha’s power, soared 
away, and went down as fast as a windborne 
arrow. Ina wink, he reached the Avichi Hell. Stull 
in the sky, he saw fifty oxhead, horse-brained rak- 
shas and yakshas, with teeth like jagged stumps, 
mouths like bowls of blood, voices like thun- 


°° This term refers to the eight conditions in which it is dif- 
ficult for someone to see the Buddha or to hear his Dharma 
(Law)—in the hells; as hungry ghosts; as animals; in Ut- 
tarakuru (the northern continent where all is pleasant); in the 
long-life heavens; as deaf, blind, and dumb; as a philosopher 
on earth; in the intermediate period between a Buddha and 
his successor. 

31 There are two kinds of calamities. The minor three calam- 
ities, appearing during a decadent period in the world, are 
war, pestilence, and famine; the major ones, for the destruc- 
tion of the world, are fire, water, and wind. 
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derclaps, eyes like flashes of lightning on their 
way to heaven to report for duty. When they en- 
countered Mu-lien, they yelled at him from afar: 
“Good monk! Don’t come to these regions. This is 
not a good place to come to. This is the road to 
hell. In the west, there is black smoke full of hell’s 
poisonous vapors; if you inhale it, Your Rever- 
ence, here and now you will turn to ashes and 
dust.” 


“Good monk, haven’t you heard about the Avichi Hell? 
Even tron and rock, in passing through tt, will not be spared. 
Where is the hell one speaks of ? 

Toward the west, black fumes spurt forth over there.” 
Mu-lien chanted Buddha’s name countless times; 

“Hell was once my domain.” 

Then he wiped his tears and shook the staff in the air, 
And all the demons fell like puffballs on the spot. 

Sweat poured out like moisture from rainfall; 

Bewildered, hardly conscious, they could not help but sigh. 
Three-pronged halberds dropped from thei hands; 
Six-pomted pitchforks flew out of their arms. 

“Buddha has sent me to see my mother, 

To save her from the calamities of the Avichi Hell.” 
Mu-lien did not stay still, but soared right over; 

The lictors of hell looked, but didn’t dare block his way. 


Mu-lien went on ahead until he reached an- 
other [part of the Avichi] hell. When he was about 
one hundred steps away, he was so overcome by 
fire and smoke that he almost fainted away. ‘This 
Avichi Hell had iron walls that were high and 
steep, so tall that they almost touched the sky. 
The horrors within were beyond description.** All 
of [the lictors] were oxheads and horsefaces. Even 
hearts of iron and stone would quake with fear _ 
and lose their souls. | 


Mu-lien, holding his staff, moved forward to listen, 

To learn something about the turns for the better in the Avichi 
Hell. 

In most hells there would normally be some rest, 


32'This sentence seems to occur only in P2319, which does 
not have the more than five lines of prose represented by lines 
2-7 of the text (largely based on S2614) on p. 731 of the Tun- 
huang pien-wen chi. 


But in this Avicht Hell, there was no such respite. 
[32 lenes] 

Suddenly, they spied the monk standing there; 
Moreover, they had never made his acquaintance. 
Certainly no one person could be held to account, 
Only the merciful power of the Three Treasures. 


“Good monk,” the guardian of this hell asked, 
“what business do you have here that you should 
open the gates of hell?” 

“The World-Honored One gave me the means 
to open them.” ?? 

“What did he give you to open them with?” 

“He gave me his twelve-ringed abbot’s staff to 
open the gates.” 

“Good monk,” the lictors, too, asked, “what is 
your reason for coming here?” 

“My mother is named Lady Ch’ing-t’1,” Mu-lien 
replied, ‘and I have come to look for her.” 

When the guardian heard this, he went up toa 
high tower in the. hell compound, raised a white 
flag, and beat on an iron drum. “Is there a Lady 
Ch’ing-t’1 in the first cell?” 

No answer from the first. 

He went to the second cell, then to the third, 
the fourth, the fifth, and the sixth—and the an- 
swer was no each time.** The lictors went to the 
seventh cell and saw Lady Ch’ing-t’i nailed down 
on a platform with forty-nine spikes, and called 
out, “Are you Lady Ch’ing-t’1?” | 

“Yes,” she said.?° | 

Then the guardian told her, “There’s a monk 
outside who claims to be your son.” 

38 The Tun-huang pien-wen chi reads: “If I didn’t open them, 
who would? The World-Honored One gave me the means to 
open them.” P2319 omits the first sentence. 

34 The corresponding passage in the Tun-huang pien-wen chi is 
much more complicated. In this text the guardian checks 
through the second cell all the way to the sixth one, asking the 
same question and going through the same flag waving 
(though with different flags at different cells) and drum beat- 
ing procedure. He received the same negative answer. 

35 Here the Tun-huang pien-wen chi reads: 

“If you’re looking for Lady Ch’ing-t’'1, that’s me.” 

“Why didn’t you answer me earlier?” 


“I was afraid that you might want to take me to another 
place for torture. That’s why I didn’t answer your call.” 
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Ch’ing-t’1, when she heard this, replied, 
“Guardian, I have no son who is a monk. He must 
be mistaken.” 

When the guardian heard this, he returned to 
the high tower to report: “Your Reverence, how 
could you have made such an error, taking that 
sinner in the hell as your mother? What’s the rea- 
son for this nonsense?” 

Mu-lien, when he heard this, broke down in 
tears. He told the guardian, “I was called Lo-pu 
when I was small. After my parents passed away, I 
entered the order of Buddha and became a 
monk, assuming the name of Great Maudgal- 
yayana. I hope that you’ve not been put out and 
would go back once more to make the inquiry.” 

When the guardian heard this, he went back to 
the sinner: “The monk outside claims his name 
was Lo-pu when he was small.” 

“If he was called Lo-pu as a child,” Ch’ing-t’i 
said, “then he is my son, my precious offspring, 
this sinner’s own flesh and blood!” 

Hearing this, the guardian helped lift Ch’ing-t’i 
up, drawing out the forty-nine spikes, tied iron 
chains around her waist, put shackles on her, and 
drove her outside the gate. This was how the 
mother and the son met. 


The shackles around her, full of pricks as fish scales. 

A thousand years of punishment that cannot be imagined. 

From the seven apertures in the head, blood spurted forth; 

Fire flared out from the woman’s mouth. 

[4 lines] 

Oxheads held the cangue on both sides; 

Stepping and stumbling, she came forward. 

Mu-lien embraced his mother, bursting into tears, 

And crying: “This comes from my not being a devoted son!” 
etc., etc. 

[97 lines] 


His mother was then driven back into the cell.*® 
When Mu-lien saw his mother go back in, his 
bones snapped, his heart broke, and he choked on 
his sobs. Then he stood up and beat his breast, as 


3° This line only occurs in P2319. 


if the Five Mountains trembled, and the seven ap- 
ertures in his head all gushed blood. In the end, 
he seemed to die, but in time revived, and he 
pushed himself off the ground with his arms and 
put his clothes in order. He then leaped into the 
sky and to the place of the World-Honored One. 


Mu-lien’s feelings were all in a turmoil. 

What others said seemed blurred: he heard not at all. 

After a long while, he woke with a revelation; 

Throwing his begging bowl and leaping to the sky, he went to 
ask the Buddha. 

Mu-lien told the Buddha all about his sorrow and suffering, 

And spoke of the Mountain of Knives and the Forest of 
Swords. 

“By the grace of Buddha’s overwhelming power, 

I have managed to see my mother in the Avichi Hell.” 

[16 lines] 

“Your mother committed many sins in the life before, 

So her soul went straight down to the Avichi Hell. 

She can not absolve herself from sin, after all this time; 

And no one but the Buddha, no ordinary mortal can 
understand all this.” 

Then he called Ananda *' and the other disciples: 

“I must go down to save her myself.” 


The Tathagata, leading the eight groups of su- 
pernatural beings, surrounded in front and back, 
shining forth radiance, shaking the ground, went 
to release the souls from suffering in hell: 


The exalted wisdom of the Tathagata 1s equitable, 

And in his compassion, he saves the multitude in hell. 
Innumerable worthies, a congregation from all eight sectors, 
Followed in procession and moved as one. 

Deep and hidden [was the procession], 

Heaven above, heaven below—nothing quite so extraordinary! 
On the left, it was overwhelming; on the right, devastating: 
Like mountain peaks peeking out from above the clouds. 
High and lofty, 

The vaults of heaven and of hell opened together; 

Moving like rain, shaking like thunder, 

Just like the moon rising round over the sea. 

[2 lines] 

In the clouds, heaven’s music wafts on the willows; 

On the air, a flurry of plum-blossoms floats down. 


37 Ananda was the most learned disciple of the Buddha. 
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The Buddha-king steps forth, the jade tablet in hand; 

The Brahma-lord from the rear holds the golden tablet. 

What can’t be fathomed can’t be fathomed: 

The transcendent power of the Tathagata liberates the hell. 

Left and nght, the supernatural beings of all classes; 

Here and there, impenal guards of all directions. 

In the Buddha’s eyebrows flashed a thousand hues; 

Behind his head, a halo-cloud in dazzling colors. 

When the radiance permeates hell, it disintegrates — 

The Forest of Swords, the Grove of Knives, crushed into dust. 

The lictors of the hells, accepting grace, bow down on their 
knees 

And clasp their hands in supplication to the Buddha. 

[9 lines] 

The sinners all gain rebirth in heaven; 

Only Mu-lien’s mother still goes hungry.** 

Hell then 1s totally transformed; 

In the end, the majesty of Shakyamuni prevails. 


Mu-lien, beneficiary of Buddha’s power, once 
again saw his beloved mother. But her sin was too 
deeply rooted, and her karma was difficult to cast 
off; although she was able to avoid the stench of 
hell, she nevertheless fell into the realm of the 
“hungry ghosts.” Although the misery is greatly 
reduced, there is no comparison between the con- 
ditions of [the realms of] bitterness and happi- 
ness. If one walks ahead on the road [and antici- 
pates her life], one feels the hardship increase a 
thousandfold. The throat feels like the tiny aper- 
ture of a needle, so small that water cannot drip 
through, while the head is like the T’ai Moun- 
tains, which [the waters of] three rivers are not 
enough to cover. Without one’s even hearing so 
much as a hint of water and drink, the months go 
by, the years pass, and the miseries of starvation 
must be endured. From a distance, pure, cool, 
refreshing waters can be seen, but up close, they 
turn into a pus flow. Delicious food, delectable 
meals, turn into blazing fire. 

[Lady Ch’ing-t’1 told her son,] “Your mother is 
suffering from hunger-pangs, and her life is 


38 The Tun-huang pien-wen chi reads: “Only Mu-lien’s mother 
became a hungry ghost.” 


hanging by a thread. If you don’t take pity on me, 
how can you possibly be called a devoted son? 
The paths of life and death are blocked off, and 
any future meeting is beyond prediction. If you 
wish to rescue someone from the perils of such 
emergency, the matter shouldn’t be delayed. The 
life of monkhood is to rely on faith and devotion. 
Even though there will always be enough suste- 
nance, I still fear that it is difficult for me to con- 
sume. Please, son, leave me, go to Rajagriha,*” 
and see that I get something to eat.” 

Mu-lien took leave of his mother, tossed up his 
begging bowl, and ascended into the heavens. Ina 
wink, he arrived in the city of Rajagriha. At one 
house after another, he begged for food, and 
came to the residence of an elder. Seeing that it 
was not the hour for begging, the elder stopped 
him and asked him the reason: “Good monk, 
breakfast is over and the time for eating has 
passed. What are you going to do with this food 
you're begging for?” 

Mu-lien responded to him, “Worthy elder, 


After she passed away, this monk’s mother’s 

Soul was sent directly down to the Avichi Hell. 

Of late the Tathagata saved her, 

Her body all withered bones, her breath a wisp. 
This poor monk’s heart broke, bit by bit; 

How could a bystander know the pain? 

I know I have come at the wrong time to beg; 

I only intend to bring my mother some food to eat.” 
When the elder heard this, he was startled, 

Fits thoughts unsettled, his feelings uneasy. 

[The elder’s subordinates (?) said:] 

“Golden saddles cannot touch the pearl-bright heart. 
No reason to add makeup to a pretty face. 

So, let us sing, let us be happy; 

A man’s life 1s as uncertain as a flickering candle. 
No one sees those enjoying bliss in heaven; 


39 This ancient Indian city, a little to the southwest of the 
present city of Bihar, was important in early Buddhism. It was 
the site of the council that is said to have been held right after 
the death of the Buddha for the purpose of verifying the say- 
ings of the Buddha and for establishing the basic disciplinary 
code. 
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We only hear of crowds of sinners in hell. 

There’s time to eat and time to clothe oneself. 

Don’t learn to hoard things like a fool: 

Better build up karma for the time to come. 

For who can guarantee life from day to day? 

When two people meet, no one thinks of death; 

Wealth and riches must not be spared for the body. 

One day, we pass away and are placed in coffins. 

What use is it to water the graves in vain? 

Those who are wise use wealth to do charity, 

Whereas fools use money to buy land and property. 

All through life, one struggles in search of riches; 

But after death, in the end, others will portion them out.” 

The elder, hearing these words, was started by doubt: 

“The blessed land, the Three Treasures, are difficult to meet.” 

Hurriedly, he urged his subordinates not to waste any more 
time; 

From the house, they took. out food for the monk. 

All of a sudden, hell disintegrated and dissolved, 

Which even the bright-minded Buddhas find inconceivable. 

The elder held offerings of food in his hands, 

Went over to the monk, and wished him well: 

“This is not just for Your Reverence to give to your mother, 

But so that all the sinners can eat their fill.” 

After Mu-lien had received the delicious food, 

He put the food in the begging bowl to tend to his mother. 

Then he went to the wilderness [to meet his waiting mother], 

And with a golden spoon, he fed her himself. 


Although Lady Ch’ing-t’1 had suffered the or- 
deals of hell, her stinginess and greed, in the end, 
had not been rooted out. When she saw her son 
coming with food, she succumbed to her miser- 
liness and avarice: “The monk who comes is my 
son, and he is bringing for me the food he has 
collected from the world of humans. Now all of 
you have to be patient. I will tend to myself. There 
is little I can do for the rest of you.” 

Mu-lien took the food and offered it to her in 
his begging bowl. But his mother was afraid that 
someone might snatch it from her; so, glaring out 
at the companions all around her, she used her 
left hand to cover up the bowl, and scooped up 
the food with the right hand. Before the food 
reached her mouth, it turned into raging flame. 


The devotion of the elder who had donated the 
food had been profound, but it was not enough to 
expiate a selfishness that was deeply ingrained. 

When Mu-lien saw his mother like this, his in- 
sides were unstrung: “I have but the puny 
strength of a lowly monk; my ability is limited, 
and I am but an insignificant man. Only by con- 
sulting the World-Honored One can one know 
the road to salvation.” Now, let us take a look at 
how his mother ate: 


When she saw the food, she went forward to take it. 

Even before she ate it, out of greed, she had already 
started defending tt. 

“My son had brought food from the world of humans, 

With which he intended to cure my hunger pangs. 

The food does not seem to be enough for myself ; 

All of you, be patient and wait.” 

Ch’ing-t’’s karma of greed and selfishness was deep, 

So when she put food in her gullet, it caught fire. 

And when Mu-lien saw his mother touched by flames, 

He became hysterical, beat his breast as if to level a mountain. 

From has ears and nose, blood came streaming out, 

And he cried out, “Oh, my poor mother!” 

[24 lines] 

“Now, the food cannot be put in my mouth, 

And the fire, for no apparent reason, hurts me. 

Those who are covetous should remember this; 

They will encounter a hundred or more misfortunes. 

Good monk, you are my most devoted son; 

Get me some cold water to salve my empty stomach.” 


Mu-lien, when he heard his mother asking for 
water, her breath scorched, her voice hoarse, re- 
membered in a flash that south of Rajagriha there 
was a great river, with vast expanses of water 
without end, named the Ganges, where he could 
find relief for his fire-singed, suffering mother. 
When people in the southern [continent] Jambud- 
vipa saw this water, it was pure, clear, refreshingly 
cool river; when the mortals of heaven saw this 
water, It was a crystal pond; when the fish and the 
tortoises saw it, it was a babbling brook; but when 
Ch’ing-t’i saw this water, it became a pus flow with 
fierce fire. She went to the water’s edge and, with- 
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out waiting for her son’s blessings, out of greed 
supported herself on the shore with her left hand, 
and out of avarice dipped her right hand into the 
water, because her greed and avarice knew no 
bounds.*® The water had not reached her lips 
when it turned into fire. 

When Mu-lien saw the food his mother ate turn 
into fire, and the water she drank also turn into 
fire, he pounded his head and beat his breast in 
loud lamentation and tears. He came before the 
Buddha, paid homage three times, and addressed 
him: “World-Honored One, in your grace and 
mercy, please rescue my mother from her misery. 
Now when she eats food, it turns into fire, and 
when she drinks water, it also turns into fire. How 
might she be spared this ordeal of fire?” 

“Mu-lien,” the World-Honored One replied, 
“your mother cannot eat anything, and there is no 
way to overcome this without first celebrating, one 
year from now, on the fifteenth day of the sev- 
enth month, the Festival of the Avalamba. Only 
then can she begin to eat.” 

Mu-lien, seeing his mother starve, said, “World- 
Honored One, can this be achieved on the thir- 
teen or fourteenth day each month? Must she wait 
for the fifteenth day of the seventh month each 
year before she can eat?” 

“It is not just for your mother that the Festival 
of Avalamba has been established on this day; it is 
also for meditative exercises, the day for the 
arhats to attain the Way, the day of absolution for 
Devadatta,** the day of rejoicing for the Yama 
King, the day when all the hungry ghosts eat their 
fill.” 

When Mu-lien heard the Buddha’s instructions, 
he went to a temple tower on the outskirts of the 
city of Rajagriha and recited the sutras of the Ma- 
hayana school to broadly establish the blessings of 


40The middle portion of this sentence does not make too 
much sense; this may be a case of textual corruption. 

41 Devadatta was a cousin of Shakyamuni and his enemy. For 
his plots against the Buddha, he is said to have been swallowed 
up alive in hell. 


the Avalamba, so that his mother might have a 
meal to eat from that offering. 

Once she was fed, mother and son again lost 
sight of each other. Mu-lien looked for his mother 
all over the place, but could not found her; so 
mournfully, with tears streaming down both 
cheeks, he came before the Buddha. Paying hom- 
age to him three times, he stood in front of him, 
his hands clasped together, and, on his knees, 
said, “World-Honored One, when my mother 
took food and it turned to fire, drank water which 
also turned into fire, it was possible for me to save 
her from her ordeal of fire only through the com- 
passion of the World-Honored One. So, on the 
fifteenth day of the seventh month, she was able 
to eat a meal. But since then, my mother and I 
have not seen each other. Is it because she has 
dropped down to hell and is again on the way to 
becoming a hungry ghost?” 

“Your mother has not fallen into hell nor into 
the realm of hungry ghosts,” the World-Honored 
One replied. “Because you attained merit from 
reciting the sutras and establishing the blessings 
of the Avalamba Festival, your mother has been 
transformed from the form of a hungry ghost 
into that of a black dog in Rajagriha. If you wish 
to see her, you must go, without any discrimi- 
nation, begging at each house, whether rich or 
poor, until you arrive at the gate of a very wealthy 
elder, where a black dog will come out and nip at 
your cassock, mouthing words as if it were 
human. This, then, is your mother.” 

Mu-lien received these instructions and took his 
begging bowl and plate to look for his mother. 
Without any regard to the wealth or humbleness 
of the dwelling, he went through every lane and 
alley, all around, but could find no trace of her. 
Then he came upon the residence of an elder and 
saw a black dog running out of the house, which 
began nipping at Mu-lien’s cassock, at the same 
time making sounds very much like human 
speech: “Oh, my own devoted son, if you could 
save your mother from the realm of the un- 
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derworld in no time at all, why can’t you release 
me from this miserable state of being a dog?” 

“Dear mother,’ Mu-lien said, “because your son 
was not devoted, calamity has befallen you, and 
you have descended down to the Three Paths. 
Now, don’t you prefer life in this form as a dog, 
or would you rather go on in the world of the 
hungry ghosts?” 

“Obedient son,” his mother answered, “in this 
dog’s life, I can yap, move about, stay in one spot, 
sit, or sleep. If Iam hungry, I can always go to the 
sewage pit and eat human offal; if Iam parched, 
I can always drink from the gutters to quench my 
thirst. In the morning, I hear the elders chanting 
praises of the Three Treasures; in the evening, I 
hear the women reciting scripture. Of course I 
prefer this life as a dog, even if I have to pick up 
filth from all over, just so long as I don’t have to 
hear the word ‘hell’ in my ears anymore.” 

Mu-lien then took his mother to the front of a 
Buddhist stupa in Rajagriha, and for seven days 
and seven nights he chanted the Mahayana sutras, 
made his confessions, and recited the abstinences. 
His mother, having benefited from these devo- 
tions, was able to shed her dog skin and hang it 
up on a tree, once again assuming the body of a 
woman. 

“Mother,” Mu-lien said, “it is not easy to achieve 
human form; it 1s not easy to be born in China; it 
is not easy to hear the law of Buddha; and it is not 
easy to develop a good heart. I ask you, mother, 
now that you have attained human form, to per- 
form good works.” 

Mu-lien then took his mother beneath the sal 
trees in the Twin Grove, where he performed his 


homage to Buddha three times and, standing in 
front of him, said, ‘““World-Honored One, would 
you look at the course of my mother’s karma, ex- 
amine it from the beginning, and see if there 1s 
any sin left still?” 

The World-Honored One did not refuse to do 
what Mu-lien asked. He looked over the three 
realms of karma, checking her out for the slight- 
est bit of sin. 

Mu-lien saw that his mother’s sins were ex- 
piated and was overjoyed. He said, “Mother, you 
should go to where you belong. The world of 
Jambudvipa is no place for you. Birth and death, 
there 1s no end to it. But in the west, the Land of 
the Buddha is most perfect.” 

Then, she felt herself spirited away by the devas 
and dragons and escorted by the Heavenly 
Maidens, and taken to the Trayastrinsha 
Heaven,*? there to enjoy everlasting bliss. 

The first time this sutra was chanted, there 
were eighty thousand bodhisattvas, eighty thou- 
sand monks, eighty thousand male deacons, and 
eighty thousand female deacons, performing the 
ritual around and around, in joy and in the faith 
that this teaching would prevail. 

The Great Maudgalyayana pien-wen, one 
scroll.*#* 

4? 'Trayastrinsha is the heaven of Indra, one of the twelve 
spirits associated with the cult of the Master of Healing. The 
capital of this heaven is situated on Mount Sumeru, the central 
mountain of the nine mountain ranges of the universe. 

43 In the Tun-huang pien-wen chi, this line is followed by two 
additional lines: “The sixteenth day of the fourth month of the 
seventh year of the Chen-ming reign period [g21], which is the 
eighteenth year of the calendar cycle, copied by Hstieh An- 


chun, a trainee at the Pure Land Monastery. The script [of this 
scroll, namely, $2614] being of Chang Pao-ta.” 
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